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Literary Motices. 


AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH BOOK. 





37 It affords us same gratification to find the opinion 
we have long since expressed on the mirits of Mr. 
‘Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, confirmed by such 
authority as that of the Edinburgh Review, from the 
last number of which we have copied the subjoined 
eomplimentary remarks. They differ somewhat from 
gome strictures on the same subject which appeared 
2 short time ago in a metropolitan Sunday journal, 
which we should admire much more if it were not 


occasionally disfigured by egotism, and overweening 
affectation; or what may be termed literary dandy- 
ism.—Edits. Kal. 


* Though this is a very pleasing book in itself, and 
Uisplays no ordinary reach of thought and elegance of 
fancy, it is not exactly on that account that we are now 
tempted to notice it as a very agreeable publication,— 
and to predict that it will form an era in the liturature 
of the nation to which it belongs. It is the work of an 
American, entirely bred and trained in that country, 
originally published within its territory—and, as we 
understand, very extensively circulated, and very much 
admired among its natives. Now, the most remarkable 
thing in a work so circumstanced certainly is, that it 
should be written throughout with the greatest care 
and accuracy, and worked up to great purity and 
beauty of diction, on the model of the most elegant 
and polished of our native writers. It is the first Ame- 
rican work, we rather think, of any description, but 
certainly the first purely literary production, to which 
we could give this praise ; and we hope and trust that 
we may hail it as the harbinger of a purer and juster 
taste--the foundation of a chaster and better school, 
for the writers of that great and intelligent country. 
Its genius, as we have frequently observed, has not 
hitherto been much turned to letters ; and, what it has 
in that department, has been defective in taste certainly 
rather than in talent. The appearance of a few such 
works as the present will go far to wipe off this reproach 
also; and we cerdially hope that the. author’s merited 
success, both at home and abroad, will stimulate his 
countrymen to copy the methods by which hehasattain- 
edit ; and that they will submit to receive, from the ex- 

-ample of their ingenious compatriot, that lesson which 
the precepts of strangers do not seem hitherto to have 
very effectually inculcated. . 

«¢ But though it is primarily for its style and composi- 

tion that we are induced to notice this book, it would 


be quite unjust to the author not to add, that he de- 
serves very high commendation for its more substantial 
qualities; and that we have seldom seen a work that 
gave us a more pleasing impression of the writer’s cha- 
racter, or a more favourable one of his judgment and 
taste. There isa tone of fairness and indulgence—aud 
of gentleness and philanthropy so unaffectdly diffused 
through the whole work, and tempering and harmon- 
izing so gracefully, both with its pensive and its gayer 
humours, as to disarm all ordinarily good-natured cri- 
tics of their asperity, and to secure to the author, from 
all worthy readers, the same candour and kindness of 
which he sets so laudable anexample. The want is of 
force and originality in the reasoning, and speculative 
parts, and of boldness and incident in the inventive :— 
though the place of these more commanding qualities 
is not ill supplied by great liberality and sound sense, 
and by a very considerable vein of humour, and no or- 
dinary grace and tenderness of fancy. The manner 
perhaps throughout is more attended to than the mat- 
ter; and the care necessary to maintain the rythm and 
polish of the sentences, has something interfered with 
the force of the réasoning, or limited and impoverished 
the illustrations they might otherwise have supplied.” 

[After a variety of extracts from the Sketch Book, the 
reviewers in closing their notice of the author's visit to 
@ country church-yard, the northern critics conclude 
with the following remark : | 

“ There are many better things than this in these vo- 
lumes, but they are not easily extracted ; and we be- 
lieve that we have now done enough for the courteous 
and ingenious stranger whem we are ambitious of in- 
troducing to the notice of our readers. It is probable, 
indeed, that many of them have become acquainted 
with him already ; as we have found the book in the 
hands of most of those to whom we have thought of 
mentioning it, and observe that the author, in the close 
of his last volume, speaks in very grateful terms of the 
encouragement he has received. We are heartily glad 
of it, both for his sake and for that of literature in ge- 
neral. There is a great deal too much contention and 
acrimony in most modern publications ; and because it 
has unfortunately been found impossible to discuss 
practical questions of great interest without some de- 
gree of heat and personality, it has become too much 
the prevailing opinion, that these are necessary accom- 
painments to all powerful or energetic discussion, 


-and that no work is likely to be well received by the 


public, or to make a strong impression, which does not 
abound in them. The succes of such a work as this 
before us, may tend to correct this prejudice, and teach 
our authors that gentleness and amenity are qualities 
quite as attractive as violence and impertinence; and 
that truth is not less weighty, nor reason less persuasive, 
although not ushered ia by exaggeration, and backed 
by defiance.” 








Che Gleaner, 








** Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuff.” WorrTon, 
THE SKETCH BOOK 
or 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 

No. XXIII. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Thou soft flowing Avon, by thy silver stream, 
Of things more iat marvel, Tweet | Shakspeare would. 
ream ; 
The fairies b ight dance round hi 
For hollow the turfs which pillowed hit heed 
Garrick. 
—— 


To a homeless man, who has no spot on 
this wide world which he can truly call his 
own, there is a momentary feeling of some- 
thing like independence and territorial con- 
sequence, when after a weary day’s travel, 
he kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet inte 
slippers, and stretches himself before an inn 
fire. Let the world without go as it may ; 
let kingdoms rise or fall, so Jong as he 
has the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is, 
for the time being, the very monarch of 
all the surveys. The arm chair is his 
throne; the poker his sceptre; and the 
little parlour of some twelve feet square, his 
undisputed empire. It is a mofsel of cer- 
tainty, snatched from the uncertainties of 
life; it is a sunny moment gleaming out 
kindly on a cloudy day; and he who has 
advanced some way on the pilgrimage of ex- 
istence, knows the importance of husband- 
ing even morsels and moments of enjoyment. 
- Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?” 
thought I, as I gave the fire a stir, lolled 
back in my elbow chair, and cast a complai- 
sant look about the little parlour of the Red 
Horse, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The words of sweet Shakspear were just 
passing through my mind asthe clock struck 
midnight from the tower of the church in 
which he lies buried. There was a gentle 
tap at the door, and a pretty chambermaid, 

utting in her smiling face, inquired, with a 
hesitating air, whether I had rung. I under- 
stood it as a modest hint that it was time to 











retire. My dream of absolute dominion was 
at an end; so abdicating my throne, like a 
prudent potentate, to avoid being deposed, 
-and putting the Stratford Guide Book under 
my arm,as a pillow companion, I went to bed, 
and dreamt all night of Shakspeare, the Jubi- | 
lee, and David Garrick. 

‘ The next morning was.ane.ofthose quick- 
enjng mornings which we sometimes have in 
early spring; for it was about the middle of 
March. The chills of a long winter had sud- 
dealy given way; the-porth wind had spent 
its last gasp; and a mild air came stealing 
trom the west, breathing the breath of life 
into nature, andwooing every bud and flower! 
to burst forth into fragrance and beauty. 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pil- 
grimage. ‘My first visit was to the house 
where Shakspeare was born, and where, ac- 
cording to tradition, he wasbrought up to 
his father’s craft of wool-combing. It is a 
small mean-looking edifice of wood and plas- 
ter, a true nestling place of genius which 
seems to delight in hatching its offspring 
in bye corners. The walls of its squalid 
chambers are covered with names and in- 
scriptions, in-every language, by pilgrims of 
all rations, ranks, and conditions, from the 
» since to-the peasant ; and presenta simple, 
vu. striking instance of the spontaneous and 
unixersal homage of mankind tothe great 
poet-of nature. 

The house is shown by a garrulous old 
lady in a frosty red face, lighted up by a 
cold blue anxious eye, and garnished by arti- 
‘ficial locks of flaxen hair, curling from under 
an exceedingly dirty cap. She was pecu- 
liarly assiduous in exhibiting the relics with 
which this, like all other celebrated shrines, 
‘abounds. There was the shattered stock of 
the very matchlock with which Shakspeare 
shot the deer, on his poaching exploit. 
There, too, was his tobacco-box ; which 
proves that he was a rival smoker of Sir Wal- 
‘ter Raleigh ; the sword also with which he 
‘played Hamlet; and the identical lanthorn 
with which Friar Lawrence discovered Ro- 
‘meo,and Juliet at the tomb! There-was an 
wimple supply also of Shakspeare’s mulberry 
tree, which seems to have as extraordinary 
powers of .self multiplication as the wood of 
the true cross; of which there is enough ex- 
tant,to build a ship of the line. 

~The .most favourite object of curiosity, 
liowever, is Shakspeare’s chair. It stands 
in the chimney nook of a small gloomy cham- 
ber just behind what was his father’s shop. 
Here he may many a time have sat when a 
“boy, watching the slowly revolving spit with 
all the longing of an urchin; or of an even- 
ing, listening to the crones and gossips of 
Stratford, dealing forth church-yard talesand 
Jegendary anecdotes of the troublesome times 
of England. In this chair it is the custom 
for every one that-visits the house to sit : 
whether this is.done with the hope of imbib- 
ing any of the inspiration of the bard'I am at 
x fits to say, I merely mention the fact; and 


nied him. home to.get.the key of the church. 
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though built of solid.oak, such was the fer- 
vent zeal of devotees, that the chair had to be 


It is worthy of notice also, in the history of 


something of the volatile nature of the Santa 
‘Casa of Loretta, .or the flying chair of the, 
‘Arabian enchanter, far, thougi sold same few, 
years sinceto,amorthern princess, yet strange, 
to tell, it has found its way back again to 
the old chimney corner. 

I am always of easy faith in.such matters, 
and am ever willing to bedeceived, where the 
deceit is pleasant, and costs nothing. J am 
therefore a ready believer in relics, legends, 
and local anecdotes of goblins and great men; 
and.would advise all.travellers who travel for 
their gratification to be the same. What is it 
to us. whether these stories be true.or false, 
so Jong as.we can persuad?2 ourselves into the 
belief of them, and enjoy all the charm of 
the reality? There is nothing like resolute 
good humoured credulity in these mattcrs ; 
and on this occasion I went even.so far as 
willingly to:believe the claims of mine host- 
ess to a lineal descent from the poet, when, 
unluckily for my faith, she put into my/hands 
a play of her own composition, which set all 
belict in her consanguinity at defiance. 


From the birth place of Shakspeare a few 
paces brought me.to his grave. He lies bu- 
ried in the chancel .of the parish church, a 
large and venerable pile, mouldering with | ; 
age, but richly ornamented. It stands.on the 
banks.of the Avon, on. an embowered point, 


parlour, kitchen, and hall. 


Rows of pewter 
andearthen dishes glittered along the dresser, 


new bottomed at least once inithree years.| Ov 2a old oaken table, well rubbed and poe 


lished, lay the family Bible and Prayer. 
this extraordinary chair, that it partakes|book, and the drawer contained the family 
, library, composed of about half a score of 
well-thumbed volumes. 
that important article of cottage furniture, 
ticked on the.opposite side of the room ; 
with a bright warming-pan hanging on one 
side of it, and the old man’s ‘hhorn-handled 
Sunday-cane onthe other, 
as usual, was witle and deep enough to ad- 
mit a gossip knot within its jambs. In one 
corner sat.the,old.man'sgrand daughter sew- 


An ancient clock, 


The fire-place, 


ng, a pretty ‘blue-eyed girl,—and in the 


opposite corner was a superannuated crony, 
whom /he addressed by the name of John 
Ange, and who, I found, had been his com- 
panion from childhood. 
together in infancy ; they had worked to- 
yether in manhood; they were now tottering 
aboutand gossiping away the evening of life ; 
and in a short time they will probably ‘be 
buried together in the neighbouring chureh- 
yard. Itis not.often:that we see two streams 
of existence running thus evenly and tran- 
quilly side by side; it is only in such quiet 
*‘ bosom scenes” of life that they are to be 
met with. 


They had played 


Thad hoped to gather some traditionary 


anecdotes of the bard ‘from these ancient 
chroniclers; but they had .nothing new: to 


mpart. The long interval during which 


Shakspeare’s writings lay in comparative 
neglect, has spread its shadow over his his- 


and separated by adjoining gardens from the tory; and it is his good or evil lot, that 


suburbs.of the town. 
and retired ; the river runs murmuring at 
the foot of the.church yard, and the.elms 
which grow upon its banks droop their 


Its situation is quiet | scarcely any thing remains to his biogra- 
phers but a scanty handful of conjectures. 


‘Nhe sexten and his companions had been 


employed as carpenters. on the preparations 


branches into its clear bosom. An avenue | for thecelebrated Stratford jubilee, and they 


of limes, the boughs of which are curiously 
interlaced, so as to form in summer .an}t 
arched way of foilage, leads up from the 


remembered ‘Garrick, the prime mover of 


he féte, who superintended the arrange- 


ments, and who, according to the sexton, was 


gate of the yard to the church porch. The | «a short punch man, very lively and’ bust- 


graves are overgrown with grass; the grey 
tomb-stones; some of them nearly sunk into | ¢ 
the earth, are‘half covered with mess, which 
has likewise tinted the reverend old build-j , 
ing. Small ‘birds ‘have built their nests | 
among the cornices and fissures of the walls, 
and keep up a continual flutter and chirp- 
ing; and rooks are sailing and cawing about 


In the course of my ramble I.met with 
the grey-headed old sexton, and accompa- 


‘He had lived.in Stratford, man and boy, for |e 
eighty years, and seemed still .to consider 


ception ‘that he had nearly lost the use of 
his legs for a:‘tew years past. His .dwelling 


which pervade the humblest dwellings:in this 
country. A low whitewashed room, with a 








mine hostess privately assured me, that 


having been »born in her house. 
himself a vigorous man, with the trivial ex-| discovered-that he looked upon her mansion 
with an evil eye, as a rival to the poet's | 
tomb ; the latter having comparatively but 
was a cottage, looking out upon ‘the Avon | f-w visitors. 
and its bordering-‘meadows ; and was.a pic-| differ at the very outset, and mere pebbles 
ture of that neatness, order, and comfort, | make the stream of truth diverge into dif. 
ferent channels even at the fountain head. 


ling.” John Ange had assisted also in cut- 


ing down Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, of 


which he had a morsel in his pocket for 


ale; no doubt a sovereign quickener of lite. 
ary conception. 
I was grieved to hear these two worthy 


wights speak very dubiously of theeloquent 
, } dame who shows the Shakspeare house. 
its lofty grey spire. John Ange shook his head when I men- 
tioned her valuable and inexhaustible ¢ol- 
lection .of relics, particularly Jer remains 
of the mulberry-tree; and the old sexton 


ven expressed a doubt as to Shakspeare 


Thus it is that historians 


We approached the church through the 


stone floor carefully scrubbed, served for' avenue of limes, and entered by a gothio 


I soon . 
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porch, highly ornamented, with carveddoors 
of massive oak. The interior is spacious, 
and the architecture and embellishments 
superior to those of most country churches 
There are several ancient monuments of 
nobility and gentry, over someof which hang 
funeral escutcheons, and banners dropping 
piecemeal from the walls;thetomb of Shake- 
speare is in the chancel. The place is so- 
Jemn and sepulchral. Tall elmswave before 
the pointed windows, and the Avon, which 
runsat a short distance from the walls, keeps 
up a low perpetual murmer. A flat stone 
marks the spot where the bard is buried. 
There are four lines inscribed on it, said to 
have been written by himself, and which 
have in them something extremely awful. 
If they are indeed his own, they show that 
solicitude about the quiet of the grave, 
which seems natural to fine sensibilities and 
thoughtful minds : 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbeare 

Fo dig the dust enclosed here. 

Blessed be the man that spares these stones, 

And curst be he that moves my bones. 


Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, 
is a bust of Shakespeare, put up shortly after 
his death, and considered as a resemblance. 
The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a 
finely arched forehead; and I thought I 
could read in it clear indications of that 
cheerful, social disposition, by which he was 
as much characterised among his contem- 
poraries as by the vastness of his genius. 
The inscription mentions his age at the time 
of his decease—fifty three years; an un- 
timely death for the world; for what fruit 
might nothavebeen expected fromthe golden 
autumn of such a mind, sheltered as it was 
from the stormy vicissitudes of life, and flou- 
rishing in the sunshine of popular and royal 
favour. 

The inscription on the tomb-stone has not 
been without its effect. Ithas prevented the 
removal of his remains from the bosom of 
his native place to Westminster Abbey, 
which was at one time contemplated. A 
few years since also, as some labourers were 
digging to make an adjoining vault, the 
earth caved in, so.as to leave a vacant space 
almost like an arch, through which one 
might have reached into his grave. No one 
however presumed to meddle with his re- 
mains so awfully guarded by a melediction ; 
and lest any of the idle or the curious, or 
any collector of relics, should be tempted to 
commit depredations, the old sexton kept 
watch over the place for two days, until the 
vault was finished, and the aperture closed 
again. He toldme that he had made bold 
to look in at the hole, but could see neither 
coffin nor bones ; at but dust. It was 
something, I though to have seen the dust 
of Shakspeare. 

Next to his grave are those of his wife, 
his favourite daughter Mrs. Hall, and others 
of his family. Ona tomb close by, also, is 
a full length effigy of his old friend John 


Combe, of usurious memory; on whom he 
is said to have written a ludicrous epitaph. 
There are other monuments around, but the 
mind refuses to dwell on any ‘thing that is 
not connected with Shakespeare. His idea 
pervades the place: the whole pile seems 
but as his mausoleum. The feelings, no 
longer checked and thwarted by doubt, here 
indulge in perfect confidence: other traces 
of him may be false or dubious, but here is 
palpable evidence and absolute certainty. 
As I trod the sounding pavement, there was 
something intense and thrilling in the idea, 
that, in very truth, the remains of Shak- 
speare were mouldering beneath my feet. 
It was a-long time before I could prevail 
upon myself to leave the place; and as I 
passed through the church yard] plucked a 
branch from one of the yew trees, the only 
relic that I have brought from Stratford. 

I had now visited the usual objects of a 
pilgrim’s devotion, but I had a desire to see 
the old family seat of the Lucys at Charle- 
cot, and to ramble through the park where 
shakespeare, in company with some of the 
roysters of Stratford, committed his youth- 
fal offence of deer-stealing. In this hair- 
brain’d exploit we are told that he was 
taken prisoner, and carried to the keeper's 
lodge, where he remained all night in dole- 
ful captivity. When brought into the pre- 
sence of Sir Thomas Lucy, his treatment 
must have been galling and humiliating ; for 
it wrought so upon his spirit as to produce 
a rough pasquinade, which was fixed to 
the park gate at Charlecot.* 

This flagitious attack upon the dignity of 
the Knight so incensed him that he applied 
to a lawyer at Warwick to put the severity 
of the laws in force against the rhyming 
deer-stalker. Shakespeare did not wait to 
brave the united puissance of a Knight of 
the Shireand acountry attorney. He forth- 
with abandoned the pleasant banks of the 
Avon andhis paternal trade; wandered down 
to London; became a hanger-on to the 
theatres ; then an actor; and finally wrote 
for the stage ; and thus, through the perse- 
cution of Sir Thomas Lucy, Stratford lost 
an indifferent wool-comber and the world 
gained an immortal poet. He retained, how- 
ever, for a long time, a sense of the harsh 
treatment of the Lord of Charlecot, and re- 
venged himself in his writings; but in the 
sportive way of a good natured mind. Sir 
Thomas is said to be the original of Justice 
Shallow, and the satire is slyly fized upon 
him by the Justice’s armorial bearings, 





* The following is the only stanza extant of this 
lampoon :— 
A parliamént member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scarecrow, at London an asse. 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some folke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is lowsie, whatever befall it. 
He thinks himself great ; 
Yet an asse in his state, 
We allow, by his ears, but with asses to mate. 





If Lucy is lowsie, as some folke miscall it, 
Then sing lowsie Lucy whatever befall it. 





which, like,those of the Knight, had white , 
luces* in the quarterings. 

Various attempts have been made by his 
biographers to soften and explain away _this- 
early transgression of the poet; but I look 
upon it as one of those thoughtless exploits 
natural to his situation and turn of mind. 
Shakspeare, when young, had doubtless all 
the wildness and irregularity of an ardent, 
undisciplined, and undirected genius. The 
poetic temperament has naturally something 
in it of the vagabond. - When left to itself 
it runs loosely and wildly, and delights in | 
every thing eccentric and licentious. It is 
often a turn. up of adie, in the gambling 
freaks of fate, whether a natural genius 
shall turn a great rogue or a great poet ; 
and had not Shakespeare’s mind fortunately 
taken a literary bias, he might have as dar- 
ingly transcended all civil, as he has all dra- 
matic laws. 

I have little doubt that, in early life, when 
running, like an unbroken colt, about the 
neighbourhood of Stratford, he was to be 
found in the company of all kinds of odd 
anomalous characters; that he associated 
with all the madcaps of the place, and was 
one of those unlucky urchins, at mention of 
whom old men shake their heads, and pre- 
dict that they will one day come to the gal- 
lows. Tohimthe poaching in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s park was, doubtless, like foray to 
a Scottish Knight, and struck his eager, and . 
as yet untamed, imagination, as something 
delightfully adventurous.+ 

The old mansion of Charlecot and its sur- 
rounding park still remain in the possession 
of the Lucy family, and are peculiarly inte- 
resting from being connected with this whim- 





* The luee-is a pike, or jack, and abounds in the 
Avon about Charlecot. 

+ A proof of Shakspeare’s random habits and aseo- 
ciates in his youthful days, may be found in a traditi- 
onary anecdote, picked up at Stratford by the elder 
Ireland, and mentioned in his “ Picturesque Views on 
the Avon.” 

About seven miles from Stratford lies the thirsty 
little market town of Badford, famous forits ale. Two 
societies of the village yeomanry used to meet, under - 
the appellation of the Bedford topers, and to challenge 
the lovers of good ale of the neighbouring villages, to 
a contest of drinking. Among others, the people of 
Stratford were called out to prove the strength of their 
heads ; andin the number of the champions was Shak- 
speare, who, in spite of the proverb, that ** they who 
drink beer will think beer,” was as true to his ale as 
Falstaff to his sack. The chivalry of Stratford were 
staggered at the first onset, and sounded a retreat 
while they had yet legs to ge them off the field. 
They had scarcely marched a mile, when, their legs 
failing them, they were forced to lie down, under a 
crab-tree, where they passed the night. It is still 
standing, and goes by the name ot Shakspeare’s tree. 

In the morning his companions awakened the bard, 
and proposed returning to Bedford, but he declined, 
saying he had enough, having drank with 

Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillbro,’ Hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bedford. 

“ The villages here alluded to,” says Ireland, * still 
bear the epithets thus given them ; the people of Peb- 
worth are still famed for their skill on the pipe and 
tabor: Hillborough is now called Haunted Hillbo- 
pnb and Grafton is famous for the poverty of its 
80) > 
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sical but eventful circumstance in the scanty 
history of the bard.’ As the house stood at 


My route, for a part of the way, lay in 
sight of the Avon, which made a vatiety of 


Sashions for @rtoder. 


Frencu.—Parisitan Wa.kino Daess.—Roond 


litle more than three miles distance ftom |the most fanciful ora and windings Pg, te, Bonet Fog, me pe 
Stratford, I resolved to pay it a pedestrian | through a wide and fertile valley ; sometimes | ™8> dress of violet-coloured: gros. ‘ay 4 
visit, that I might stro basarely through glittering from among willows, which fringed A yor gs Senge p Leagan 


some of those scenes from which Shakspeare | its borders ; sometimes disappearing among | with white, and crowned with full bunches of the Per- 
sian lilac. ‘Triple ruff al’ Anglaise; violet-coloured 


must haye, derived his earliest ideas of rural | groves, or beneath green banks ; and some- | S80 
‘times rambling out Fito full view, and mak- gremctptpait petted ee ‘mand CostumE.-— 


imagery. 
The country was yet naked and leafless ;| ing an asure sweep round aslope of meadow | Round dress of fine cambric, with broad muslin flounee, 
richly embroidered. Pelisse of blush-coloured, ds 


but English scenery is always verdant, and|{land. This beautiful’ bosom of country is : 
& , . Rel P.Y leg 
the sudden change in the temperature of the | called’ the vale of the Red Horse. A dis- |’, ps pt gpm ay gym nnn 5 Bg 
weather was surprising in its quickening | tant line of undulating blue hills seems to commented to correapond Merian tril of _ one 
inspi i i i ec ace. Demisaison dress net of emerald: 
effects upon the landscape. It was inspir- be its boundary, whilst all the soft inter- greta ctatrnedinish aah sudonpert phe deli. 
ing and animating to witness this frst | vening landsca e lies in a manner enchained | cately tipped.with blusb pink. ca ieoat eBie- 
awakening of spring. To feel its warm |in the silvery links of the Avon. rald.grecn silk, with blank points ; and lemon-coloured 
breath stealing over the senses; to see the} After pursuing the road for about three | Kid sieves. Fhe pearance bs 34 Pg os 
moist mellow earth beginning to put forth | miles, I turned off into a foot-path which led| smite. ; a 
the green sprout and the tender blade ; and | along the borders of fields and under hedge ,weteine ae eee othe Sree eee comieaied 
7 H tui H ‘ of jJaconet muslin; the ly OF the ro S tight to 
the trees and redo in- and reviving | rows be gurere gate of Le abe pe shape, the waist amoderatelengtb, The collarls bigha 
tints and bursting buds, giving the promise | was a stile, however, for the benefit of the | jc falls over in the neck,andis richly worked at theedge. 
of returning foliage and flower. The cold} pedestrian; there being a public right-of Long ite carves, Coat rode’ ee bya fi a4 
fae. ~ . ol | very rich wor ‘trimming of the robe, consists o' 
snow-drop, that little borderer on the skirts | way through the grounds. I delighted in| TO "S) nro: dary of cadens hanehtk tana 
of winter, was to be seen with its chaste 


( { these hospitable estates, in which every one} at the edge; this goes rourd the bottom and up the 

white blossoms in the small gardens before | has a kind'of property—at least as far as the | fronts as - as ube t pepe walt bs fronts-are 

p ; is fynote : , . ornamented at each side of t just imaJighterpattern. 

the cottages. The bleating of the new-dropt | foot = is concerned. . in some at STuie bonom, af the popeivatn very vickay woukente 4 

Jambs was faintly heard ftom the fields. | reconciles a poor man tohis lot; and what is| pattern. similar to the robe. but much dexpen. Head- 
onles ; 


The sparrow twittered about the thatched | more, to the better lot ef his neighbour, thus | dress, a bonnet composed. of blue gros de i 
, crown is round, and of a moderate height ; the brim is. 


eaves and budding hedges; the robin threw |'to have parks and pleasure grounds thrown Deep. te soandtd ac: the Ghaee. end Stans outta ghoe 
a livelier note into his late querulous wintry | open for his recreation. He breathes the} deai from the sides of the face; both the crown: and 


strain ; and the lark, springing up from the | pure air as-freely, and lolls as luxuriously ead are ornamented with pase folds laid op-a: some. 
‘ ; ' } 3] . | distance: it is ornamented with a bouquet o ue 
reeking bosom of the meadow, towered away | under the shade, as the lord of the soil ; beers, ptaced uprigir In figure thd cowie sada 


into the bright fleecy cloud, pouring forth | and’if he has not the privilege of calling all | knot of ribbon to correspond, in.the centreof the back 


torrents of melody. As I watched the little [that heseeshis own, he has not, at the same | of the crown, bread, blue. strings. fasten it: under. the. 
songster, mounting up higher and higher, | time; the trouble of paying for it, and: keep-|¢bi0. A pieces pearl Siaiioe Unaenporlt toe 


until his body was a mere speck on the/ing-it in order. ‘shoulders. Gloves and half boots of kid, tocorsesponé 
white bosom of the cloud, while the ear was} I now found myself among noble. avenues! with the bonnet and scarf, 
still filled with his music, it called to mind‘ of oaks and elms, whose vast size bespoke} Eveninc Dress—-Round dress. campnsediof Ur- 


Shakspeate’s exquisite ttle song in Cymnbe-| the growth of centuries. The wind aounded| "PR: °¢; "= piokgrasde Danas, Ths beam 


line: solemnly among their branches, andthe rooks} ir is scolloped at the edge, and one fall turns.up. The 
“ Hark! hark f the lark at heav'n’s sate sings, | cawed from their hereditary nests in the tree reecanap ie tight to, the shape, and. of the bass Jengyh : 
Phebus ’gi ‘ is cut moderately low round the bust, which is or- 

His steads to comanyg ol springs, tops. Phe — ranged through the long les- namented witha thick rouleau of white satin entwined: 
chaliced flowers that lies, sening vistas, with nothing: to. interrupt the} with pearl; a mixture of blond and white satin fanei~ 

And winking mary-buds begin view but some distant statue: or a vagrant fully disposed, decorates the front af thecorsage. ‘Phe 

To ope their golden eyes ; deet stalker like a shadow across the open- sleeve is very short, and. is uncommenly novel and 

With every thing that pretty bin ; . pretty ; it is composed of blond, put on: full ovce pink 
Ing. grosde Naples; the fulvess is interspersed with, stase 


° ise!” 
es ‘Fhereissomething about these stately old | of pink gros de Naples, corded with white satin; white. 
satin shells are placed between these stars, and a plain, 


Indeed the whole country about here is| avenues that has the effect of gothic archi- 
Shit Be ne : : / - . | baad of blond edged with whit in finishesthesleevex 
oetie ground:: every thingis associated with | teeture, not merely from the pretended simi- A rich white pos phe ianiped: behingie samba, 


the idea of Shakspeare. very old Cottage | larity of'form, but from: their bearing the | aod ends which reach nearly to the ground, conipletes: 
that I saw, 1 fancied some resort of his! evidence of long duration, and having hadj the dress. Head-dress, a small hat compored of pile 
boyhood, where he had acquired his intimate Sere ite a ‘ Sf as a . , | grosde Naples; the crown is moderately bigh; itis 

oytood, w had acq their: origin in a period of time with which|C-x2mented en marmoue with a smallsquare kanther- 
knowledge ¢ nbs pita ‘Awild on and we associate idcas of romantic grandevx. chisf of white blond net; che epanate tacked domes 
heard those egendary tales and wild super- They betoken also the long -settled digaity. the ends of the handkerchief are ornamented With 

cos . ; i : ? o ‘| pearls. The brim of the hat is cut ovt in the form of? 
stitions which he has woven. like witchcraft) and proudly concer.trated: independence of eee y sharp ial ap aptianetdiaa with peas] ; micoers 


into. his dramas. For in his time, we are! an ancient family ; and I have heard a wor- | ornamented is, placed exactly in the.centre of the hat, 
between the tabs, and a superb plume of white ostrich 


’ 


om @ °ow 
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a 


tokd-it-was a popular amusement in wintry | ty but aristocratic old friend. observe, when feathers, placed on the left side, droops nearly to thie 
speaking of: the sumptuous palaces of mo-~| chin, White kid:gloves, and white:satin shoes. 


evenings ‘to sit round the fire and tell merry 
tales_of errant knights, queens, lovers, lords, 
ladies, giants, dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, 
witches, faries, goblins, and friar.” * 


* Scots in his * Discoveries of Witchcraft,” enume- 
rates a host of these fire-side fancies. ‘ And they have 
so fraid us with bull-beggers, spirits, witches, urchins, 
elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, faunes, syrens, kit with 
thacan'sticke, tritons, centaurs, dwarfes, giantes, imps, 
calcars; © ors,, nymphes, changelings, incubus, 
Robin-good- fellaw, the spoorne, the msre, the man ip 
the oke; the, hell-waine, che fier drake, the puckle, 
Tom Thombe, hobgoblins, Tom ‘Tumbler, boneless 
snd each other bugs, that we were afraid of our own: 
shadowes.” 








years ago, has all her origipal,tisabers and planks in the 

most perfect, iaganerrwasion inc a A py oped aed, ;, 

to her having while on the stocks, filled. up between | attended by 80,000 men under-arms, and tho: 

the timbers with salt;.aad. opened ) i 
up 





for examination 


dern gentry, that “money could do much 








with stone and mortar, but thank heaven 
there was no such thing as suddenly building 


[To be concluded in our next.] 














up an avenue of oaks.” oar iar = are 
ing, in.a) stiff? soil with one horse, without lime,or-dy, 
and without fallow, he can raise crops of wheet- an 
other grain at t 


= 


eral. Beatson, on a; farm of 
biidge-wells, since the ‘year 
ved, that by-light or shadiowiplough.. 








Agriculture.—Major- 


le expense of £5 aw acre, equal ‘or supe 


Method of Preserving Vesselsm-AD American, stip ; Tier to those of his neighbours, in expense of limes and 
now at Cowes, built with spruce and white oak: sixteen | labour of cattle, of £16-ap acre! fads 





state-of 
ith whenever she has bea 


again. 





Toe féte of the Vitgin, says a’ Naples’ article, wae 


Bishop was surrounded by the eppropriase ensigns, 


the Carbonari. 
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[ORIGINAL.]. 


SONNET. 

He breattied'upon the void, and instantly 

The million worlds rushed into life and light ; 

Beneath the Almighty eye the Heavens grew bright, 
And Nature sang her song of extacy, 
The dreary bounds of dark immensity 

Brightened with being::: universal: night 

(Phat’had/been all'things) urged her rapid flight, 
And’ grace and beauty walked the illumined'sky. 
Mortal! the power is granted thee to know 

These holy wonders: canst thou then despise 


The souls high thoughts and the heart's rapturous. glow, |: 


. The.splendours Heaven hath opened to thine eyes? 
Canst: thou despise what God could thus:bestow, 
' For the world’s heartless, worthless vanities ? 
Livergool, Oct. 6. ¥. 


———»> >>. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


a 


S12,—If the accompanying little original piece, which |’ 


has not yet appeared in print, will be acceptable for 
either. of yourweekly publications, it is at your service ; 
and, if -you wish it, I may possibly:supply you. with 
someting else from time to time. 
Yours, &e. 
} M: KENTISH. 
7%; Upper Ielington. 
——_ 
TO. THE ROSE.. 
Spreet Rose, when the first carly, blush of Aurora 
~Thyvbesom in fragrance and beauty has drest, 
Ia every:fund Zephyr thou find'st an adorer, 
To sport midst thy foliage and pant on thy breast. 
Ia the radiance of youth’s brightest morning I’ve found 
thee, 
The. butterfly, woes and the wild bee hums round thee, 
The pride of the valley all Nature. has.crowa’d thee, 
> Praisld, courted; and flattered, beloved:and carest. 


Ah! Rose, lovely Rose! when calm ev’ning shall banish 
Those.charms, which to gtace and endear thee com- 
bine, 
Alike shall‘the bee andthe butterfly vanish, 
And Zephyr his:fond adulation resign. 
Nor the smile:ofthe morn; nor:her:teaes shalt restore 
thee; 
Nor the plaint of thy. nightingale wildly, sung o'er thee, 
Tho’ his faithful heart then alone, shall deplore thee; 
Andilive:on the memory ofall: that was thine. 


—~»>>>-<o— 
TO. CONSUMPTION. 


—_- 


Thee end the flowers of loveliést form and hue 
re ea hale baleful breath 5 


But, ab! thy btigh 
And all our No 
Within that dark abode, the banquet-house of death, 







I’ve seen the gnawing at the mother’s heart, 
While on her lap her tender infant slept ; 
And as she thought that she must with it part, 
Andias ‘she mus'd on what henceforth might be 
(When she was with the worm)its destiny, 
Oh! how her bosom throbb’d, and how:her sunk: eye 
wept. 
P’ve seen thee lurking with insidious wile, 
Beneath a breast white as the summer’s cloud ; 
Yet on her cheek there play’d a flat’ring smile, 
Which seem’d to tell her lover’s sanguine eye 
That all.was safe ; she would not, could not die; 
Alas! afew more days and.she was:’neath the shroud. 


I’ve seen thee too with vampyre-like intent, 

Amid some'social group thy poison strew ; 
First one frail flow'r has withered and bent, 

And next the parent stock has died away : 

Thus, one by one, they’re dropt into the clay, 
Until no mark was left to tell where once they grew. 


| "Pis thou canst-quench that proud exalted fire, 

Thatin the soul-of genius burns’so bright; 

| Thou bid'st the parent, lover, friend, expire; 

| Nay, who is safe? or where isthat bless’d scene 
Thou canst,not tread, and where thou hast not been ? 

Thy empire is the world ; and there.thourul’st in might: 

But oh! to cull.the best, it seems thy best delight. 


Staffordshire Potteries, i 


LINES, 
| ON THE DEATH! OP M186 D——, OF LIVERPOOL. 
— 


Oh! she is ! and Death Hath cropt a flower 
Lovely:and early lov’d; in’bitter hour; 
Gatcteaieetnesinenaionnte” 
‘0, only: to, thie:to 
Both personal and. mental ch bi 
— her ea i oe t’entwine ae 
o.win, ing, heart, :her. sweet.sm: 
The pride, the joy, the hope of each awhile ; 
But to infuse more bitterness and’ 
Into the cup of sorrow, drunk by 





Yes! sheis gono!' and mute:is now that tongue, 
On an. nt all, delighted, hung’; 
Still arethe-lips, from. whieh-sett:music fell); 
Dim, those. bright eyes, of such. resistless, $ 
Pale, that dear. face, which might a fiend. disarm; 
And cold that hand and heart are, late so warm. 


But, she is blest! and, though the charm is o’er, 
The secret spell is broken ; and, no more 

To glad the heart, the drooping circle cheer, 

To filka heartlese void slie may appear: 

Yet, she.is. happy! happier far, than e’er 

Was mortal pilgrim, in this world of care:: 

From sorrow, sin, and suffering, she’s at rest, 

Be this ‘* our” consolation : she is blest. 


—> >—~E><~ 
THE MANIAC. 
eee cee 


Calm, was thre scene, and silent ev’ry, breeze, 

Save the light’ murmur of a ‘cutting ‘brock, 

And the sweet humming ofthe-wearied bees, 

As o'er the fields their flight they homeward: took. 


I slowly onward,mov’d, the. beaten track, 

That led towards the church, my. fav’rite.walk, 
So, oft the talk of visions and of ghost 

That o’ér the yard on moonlight ev’hings stalk. 
As musing o'er the relics of 'the:dead, 

And monument’s that: time had mark’d her own,, 
From a dark tomb, I heard (the form unseen’ 

P. » these. words, ix melancholy tones. 


‘The winds blew. high, the tempest rose, 
I wander’d o’er the plain. 
he lightning flash’d, the thunder’ roar’d 
' ['sought my’ love in vain"! 


“ Dread. darkness mantled.heaven’sdight: 





To, storms.of hail and. rain, 
I’ve sought my, dearest only love, 
And sought her, but in*vain ! 


‘“T’ve wander’d o’er the world, 
_Worn with disease and, pain, 
I'll move no more, no more I'll seek, 
My lost, lost love in vain !”” 


Then forth he drew a dagger glitt‘ring bright, 
The blade he brandish’d to the moon’s clear light, 
He ‘cast his wild, his glaring eyes around 
And screaming said, with a convulsive sound, 
‘© Mary, my love, where’er thou'rt flown, 
. omy thy dear bves’s, sigh; 
ear his short prayer, his piteous groan 
Oh! hear belore I die!" ; 
| With that foul dagger quick he pierc’d his breast, 
His last, last call was on his Mary dear ; 
He sunk beneath its deep and rankling wound, 
And cried, ‘Oh, Mary ! dearest Mary, hear!’* 


1 from the wound the blood-stain’d dagger drew, 
He seiz’d'’t, and many a deadly stab he gave, 

He wildly stared, convulsive shook, and’ soon 
Yielded his life upon his Mary’s grave. 
Liverpool, Oct. 4, 1820 


Correspondence, 


a 





ZO THE. EDITOR, 


ee 


$1n,—Considering the following genuine. billet-dome 
much too. precious to be lost, your Ee reader to whom, 
} it was addressed, earnestly solicits for it a prominent 
place among “ the Kaleidoscopic” archives. She knows 
not whenee'lt came, butis of opinion that the’ post-offite 
sends not, forth epiatles meee, Gvlongioed by elegance 
gd ger oplenliy wan shi smarts \ Of hex: un- 
i known, love-sick swain; who, however, she 
| hopes will remain for ever concealed beneath. 
| veil of his unassuming modesty. 
{ Yours; 

| Eiwerpool; Sep. 9, 1820. 


| 
a 


| Miss; 

Fho "It not take’ it asa li it'my 
‘sending you thie nove, aber seeing'you ‘vine hae 
‘Feould not refraity from letting you know the respect I 
have towards you, hoping you'will favour me ‘ane 
‘answers I further remain, 

Yours, &¢, 


J. 

P.S, Direct. your answer to. J. H. to beleftat the 
Post-office until call’d for. 
Liverpool, Sept. 7, 1820. 
nee 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Six,—The appendix to the life of William, Lord 
Russell, lately published By bt descendant, Lord John 
Russell, contains a paper, for the publication ‘of which; 
every mian of taste, afid’every lover of virtue, inst 
gratefully thank-the noble author. 

Irefer to ** Theiadvicevof! William; Earliof: Bedford, 
to his sons.’” It occupies 30 octavo pages ; and» more 
sound, round-about sense;, more. correct, general 
opinions, on the important subjects of manners, study, 
loyalty, morality, and religion, I, with confidence as- 
sert, cannot be found compressed within so small a 
compass. ‘Ihe style resembles that of the Essays of 
Sir Francis Bacon, and is entitléd'to admiration for the 
sate Heauties—simmplicity, strength, and felicity of ex- 
pression. JF have pointed it’ out to you, s pit 
well:calculated for fillings with advantage; pages 
of the Kaleidescope reserved-forextracts, Lf you have: 
not-already, beconie acquainted with this ry 1 beg 
to. recom: it, to. your perusal ;. and. should. it noe; 
appear suitable for insertion in your miscellany, I snore 
that, on rising from reading it, you will thank me. for 
having directed your attention to so great a treasure. 
Whio cam judge how far this advice of its'ancestor, may 
have ‘cotfibuted'to ‘form the character'of a‘ family, 
whicli;in each? successive generation, has been the peta: 
of itscountry, and‘the ornament of buman nature? 

lam; Sir, 
Your most obedient’servane; 


T. HA. 
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(Continued from our former Numbers, ) 
—>—— 

Among the flowers which are still usually in blow 
in this month, is the boly-oak, Michaelmas daisy, 
stocks, nasturtian, marigeld, migaionette, laveader, 
wall-flower, red hips, China rose, Virginia stock, 
heart’s ease, laurustinus, rocket, St. John’s wort, 
periwinkle, &c. But chiefly the dahlia, a flower 
uot much ia cultivation till of late years, exhibits its 
majestic and brilliant splendour of stars, above its 
dark green stalks and leaves. ‘The hedges are now 
ornamented with the wreaths and festoons of the 
scarlet berries of the black briony; and now and 
then, that last “ pale promise of the wauing year,” 
the wild rose, meets the eye. 

The principal harvest of apples is about the be- 
ginning of this mouth; and the counties of Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire, Somersetshire, and Devon- 
shire, are busily employed in the making of cider 
and perry. Herefordshire is particularly famous as 
a cider country. October is the great month for 
brewing beer, whence the name applied to very strong 
beer of Old October, In this month also is the 
great potato harvest. The corn harvest being over, 
the stone-pickers go out again. 

The sowing of wheat is generally completed in this 
month: when the weather is too wet for this occupa- 
tion, the farmer ploughs up the stubble fields for 
winter fallows. Acorns are sown at this season, and 
the planting of forest and fruit trees takes place. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE SEA. 

The revolutions produced upon the earth by the 
sea, form an interesting object of contemplation. It 
is every day making considerable alterations, either 
by overflowing its shores in one place, or deserting 
them in others; by covering over whole tracts of 
country, that were cultivated and peopled at one 
time ; or by leaving its bed to be appropriated to the 
purposes of vegetation, and to supply a new theatre 
for human industry, at another. 

In this struggle for dominion between the earth 
and the sea, the greatest number of our shores seem 
to defy the whole rage of the waves, both by their 
height, and the rocky materials of which they are 
composed, which defend the land, and are only in- 
terrupted here and there, to give an egress to rivers, 
aad to afford to our shipping the conveniences of 
bays and harbours. In general, it may be remarked, 
that wherever the sea is most furious, there the 
boldest shores, and of the most compact materials, 
are found to oppose it. There are many shores se- 
veral hundred feet perpendicular, against which, the 
sea, when swollen with tides or storms, rises and 
beats with inconceivable fury. 

Hence, therefore, we may conceive how the vio- 
lence of the sea, and the boldness of the shore, 
may be said to have made each other. When the 
sea meets no obstacles, it swells its waters with a 
gentle intumescence, till all its power is destroyed, 
by wanting depth to aid its motion. But when its 
progress is checked in the midst, by the prominence 
of rocks, or the abrupt elevation of the land, it 
dashes with all the force of its depth against the 
ebstacle, and forms, by its repeated violence, the 

abruptness of the shore which confines the impetu- 
osity. Where the sea is extremely deep, or very 
much agitated by tempests, it is no small obstacle 
that can confine its rage; and for this reason we see 
the boldest shores projected against the deepest 
waters; ail smaller impediments having long before 
been surmounted and washed away. Perhaps, of 
all the shores in the world, there is not one so high 
as that on the west of St. Kilda, which is 600 fa- 
thoms perpendicular above the surface of the sea. 
Here, also, the sea is deep and stormy ; so that it 
requires great force on the shore to oppose its vio- 


above water, are generally very deep, and, con- 
sequently, ‘the waves roll against the laud with 
great weight and irregularity. This. rising of the 


sea, and, in shipwrecks, is generally fatal to such as 
attempt to swim a-shore. In this case, no dex- 
terity in the swimmer, no fluat he can use, neither 
swimming girdle nor cork jacket, will save him: the 
weight. of the superiucumbeut waves breaks upon 
him at once, and crushes him with certain ruin. 
Some few of the uatives, however, have-the art of 
swimming, and of navigating their little boats near 
those shores, where an Eurcpean is sure of imme- 
diate destruction, 

In places where the force of the sea is less violent, 
or its tides less rapid, the shores are generally scen 
to descend with a mure gradual declivity. Over 
these, the waters of the tide steal by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees, covering them for a large extent, 
and leaviug them bare on its recess. Upon these 
shores, as we have observed, the sea seldom beats 
with any great vivlence, as a large wave has not 
depthsufficient to fluat it onward ; so that here are 
to be seen gentle surges only, making calmly toward 
land, and lessening as they approach. As the sea, 
in the former description, is generally seen to pre- 
sent prospects of tumult and uproar, here it more 
usually exhibits a scene of repose and tranquil 
beauty. Its waters, which, when surveyed from 
the precipice, afford a muddy greenish hue, aris- 
ing from their depth and possition tu the eye, when 
beheld from a shelving shore, are the colour of the 
sky, and seem rising to meet it. The deafening 
noise of the deep sea is here converted into gentle 
murmurs; and, instead of the water dashing against 
the face of the rock, it advances and rece-les, still 
going forward, but with just force enough to push 
- weeds and shells by insensible approaches to the 
shore. 

There are other shores, which have been either 
raised by art to oppose the inroads of the sea, or, 
from its gaining ground, are menaced by immediate 
destruction, The sea being thus seen to give and 
take away lands at pleasure, is, without question, 
one of the most extraordinary considerations in na- 
tural history. Iu some places it is seen to obtain 
the superiority by slow and certain approaches ; or 
to burst in at once, and overwhelm all things in un- 
distinguished distruction: in other places it departs 
from its shores, and, where its waters have been 
kouwn to rage, it leaves extensive fields covered 
with verdure. 

The formation of new lands, by the sea conti- 
tually bringing its sediment to one place, and by 
the accumulation of its sands in another, is easily 
conceived. Many instances of this are recorded, 
which we have not room to recapitulate. One alone 
will suffice: the whole country of Holland seems to 
be a conquest from the sea, and to be rescued, in a 
manner, from its bosom. The industry of man, 
however, in the formation of dikes, must here he 
mentioned ; for the surface of the earth, in this 
country, is still below the level of the sea. 

But as the sea has been known to recede from 
some lands, so it has, by fatal experience, been 
known to encroach upon others ; and, probably, 
these depredations on one shore may account for 
its direliction of another: for the current which 
rested upon some certain bank, having got an egress 
in some other place, no longer presses upon its 
former bed, but pours all its stream into the new 
entrance ; so that every inundation of the sea may 
be attended with a correspendent dereliction of 
another shore. 

However this be, we have numerous instances of 
the inundations of the sea, and of its burying whole 


waves against the shure is called the surf of the. 


and after remaining, perhaps, some ages, has agaia 
retired of its own accord, or been. driven back by 
the industry of man. The country round’the Isle 
of Ely, in the time of Bede, about ten centuries 
ago, was one of the most delightful spots in the 
kingdom. It was not only richly cultivated, and 
produced all the necessaries of life, but grapes also, 
that afforded excellent wine. The accounts of that 
time are copious iu the description of verdure and 
fertility ; its rich pastures, covered with flowers and 
herbage; its beautiful shades and wholesome air. 
But the sea, breaking in, overwhelmed the whole 
country, and totally destroyed one of the most fer- 
tile valleys in the world, Its air, from being dry 
and healthful, from that time became very unwhole> 
some ; and the small part of the country, that, from 
being higher than the rest, escaped the deluge, was 
soon rendered uninhabitable, from its noxious va- 
pours. This country continued thus under water 
for some centuries ; till the sea, at last, by the same 
caprice which had prompted its invasion, began te 
abandon it, and has continued, for some ages, to re- 
linquish its former conquests. Of inundations of 
the like kind, concerning which history has been 
silent, we have numberless testimonies of another 
nature, that prove it beyond the possibility of doubt : 
we allude to those numerous trees, that are found 
buried at considerable depths, in places which the 
sea, Or rivers, have accidently overflowed. 

But the influence which the sea has upon its shores 
is nothing to that which it has upon that great body 
of earth which forms its bottom. It is at the bottom 
of the sea that the greatest wonders are performed, 
and the most rapid changes produced. It is there 
that the motions of the tides and currents have their 
whole force, and agitate the substances of which 
their bed is composed. But these are almost wholly 
hidden from human curiosity: the miracles of the 
deep are performed in secret; and we have but little 
information from its abysses, except what we receive 
by inspection at very shallow depths, or by the plum- 
met, or from divers, who are known to descend from 
twenty to thirty fathoms. 

The eye can reach but a very short way into the 
depth of the sea, and that only when its surface is 
glassy and serene, In many seas, it perceives no- 
thing but a bright sandy plain at bottom, extendiug 
for several hundred miles, without an intervening 
object, But in others, particalarly in the Red Sea, 
it is very different ; the whole body of this extensive 
bed of water is, literally speaking, a forest of sub- 
marine plants, and corals formed by insects for their 
habitation, sometimes branching out to a great ex- 
tent. Here are seen the madrepores, the sponges, 
mosses, sea-mushrooms, and other marine produc- 
tions, covering every part of the bottom. The bed 
of many parts of the sea, near America, presents a 
very different though a very beautiful appearance : | 
this is covered with vegetables, which make it look 
as green as a meadow; and, beneath are seen thou- 
sands of turtles, and other sea-animals, feeding 
thereon. 

With the following noble reflections on the sea, by 
Lord Byron, we close this interesting subject. 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, were none intrudes, 
By the deep SE, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


(> The remaining verses of this sublime apostrophe 
i 60. 


were inserted in our present volume, No. 8, page 





provinces in its bosom. One of the most der. 
able of these, is that which happened in the reign of 
Henry I. which overflowed the estates of Earl God- 
win, in Kent, and formed that celebrated bank, 
called the Godwin Sands. 





lence. Iu many parts of the world, and particularly 
ia the East Indies, the shores, though not high 








Extraordinary Sport.—Mr. Spenstone, of. Harley- . 
hill, Surrey, killed from his own ouble-bareled gn, 
on the Ist tember, 32 of game, namely 11 brace . 
of birds adie hares. He started from Bleckwater at 





There are some shores on which the sea has made 
temporary depredationy ; where it has overflowed, 





_ and shot until five o’clock to two brace of 
Se 
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MR. KEAN AND MR. MACREADY’S. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 


—— 

A fair opportunity has now been afforded to these 
two hhistrionic heroes, for the manifestation of their 
sival powers. The arena for the contest has been 
the same ; “the appliances and means to bvot,” the 
same. Yet I question whether, after all, they be fit 
vbjects of comparison. So very distinctly are their 
separate claims to the palm; as distinct, as genius 
alone, unaided, fully confident of its own powers, is 
from taleat, ivvigorated by the moderation of exqui- 
site judgment, that each spectator will naturally 
give the preference to the one, or to the other, ac 
cording to his peculiar bias in general matters of 
taste, 

1 should lack candeur, did I not, before 1 advance 
further, freely avow myself again, as I have already 
done in my notice of Vérginius, to be a partizan of 





scene, also, I think, though not without some little 
doubt, that Mr. Macready has the mastery. His 
portraiture of the various emotions of terror, re- 
morse aud desperation, which mingle there, is more 
vivid, and he gives to each a more distinct com- 
plexion. , 

It would be an absurdity, however, to attempt to 
form a correct judgement of these two performances 
by the opposition of isolated excellences. Except 
the tent scene, there is hardly one individual part 
where a doubt ¢s admissible which has the van- 
tage; either Mr. Keanor Mr. Macready has always 
the superioty, beyond compare. Indeed Mr. 
Macready seems scrupulously to avoid such acom- 
petition; aud rejectiug the prominent mivutie 
which Mr. Kean delights in, he seeks, gut a wider 
range for his own thunders. For instance, the ques- 
tion to Stanley, “well as you guess,” which is so 


{ admirable fraught by Mr. Kean. with such an inten- 


sity of meaning, Mr Macready passes over in a 
mere colloquial style, and reserves his energy for 
the invectives and threats which fullow: these he 


Mr. Macready; though, I trust, not one so bigoted | robes in a terrible majesty. 


as to be blind to the great merits of Mr. Kean. 

The character of Gluster must rank as one of the 
vichest emauations from the mind of Shakspeare, if 
we only consider the variety of intonation,exhibited, 
the coruscations of new light elicited, by each suc- 
cessive Roscius, in the adaptation of it to the com- 
pass of his own capabilities. I cannot, however, 
think it a less flagrant perversion of talent in Mr 
Macready, to put on the hump of a Richard, than 
it was.in Mr. Kean to affect the “ lip and eyes” of a 
Cortolanus. For the personation of Ztichard, the 
very defects of Mr. Keau are subsidiary; but as to 
Mr. Macready, it is impossible to believe that jhe, 
with ‘his form (malgré all stwéing) with his voice, 
was born only “to snarl, and bite, and play the dog ;” 
every swelling muscle of that form, every thrilling 
tone of that voice, proclaims a nobler purpose. Nor 
do we believe him, when he tells us that he * can 
smile, and murder while he smiles:” there is no 
fiend lurking in his smile; a loftier spirit is in him, 
which no control can disguise; it will burst forth 
from such an unworthy prison-house as the mis- 
shapen trunk of the crook-backed Richard. 

The result is as we might readily anticipate, that, 
in the scene. where old King Harry is sent “ DOWN 
TO HEEL;” in the wooing of Lady Anne; and, in 
short, throughout all-the most arduous parts of the 
three first acts, where the well dissembling of looks 
avails most, Mr. Keau, by the aid of his Protean 
features, has the decided superiority. Not that Mr. 
Macready’s countenance is at all deficient in ex- 
pression, but it accords better with the ebullitions of 
high sentiment, than the visible suppression of the 
hateful passions of a stern homicide. 

Hence it is, that Mr. Macready only begins in the 
4th Act, “to be himself again.” But the glorious 
developement of his powers, in that and the last act, 
amply requites for their partial obscuration, From 
the moment that.his brow is decked with the diadem, 
his heart seems to swell with the very soul of royalty ; 
and, when that soul is roused by the trumpet of re- 
bellion to take ** fiery expedition as its wing,” it 
soars transcendently. 

Nothing can be more magnificient than the style 
in which he delivers the fine exbortation to his fol- 
lowers :— 

++ Fight ,Gentlemen of England! fight, bold yeomen! 

« Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ; 

‘‘ Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood ;” 
one would fancy it must inspire their hearts with a 
courage that cannot fail to-bring down victory on 
their helms. It is strange that Mr. Kean should 
glide over this fine passage in the hurried mono. 
tonous way he.does; to my ear, there sounds much 
martial music init, 

Amidst the tumult of the battle, from the whole 
hearing both of Mr. Kean’s and Mr. Macready’s 
Richard ve feel, he needs not tell us, that he hath 
set his life upon a cast ; but Mr. Macready makes 
us feel that it is the life of a sovereign.—In the tent 





Estimating each of these representations as a 
whole, I would say, that Mr. Kean’s is a rapid suc- 
cession of brilliant flashes, which shed a dazzling 
glare on the intermediate barrenness; Mr. Mac- 
cready’s is as a flame burning more chastely, more 
steadily, and expanding as it burns. Mr. Kean’s 
execution is perhapy as.uasterly as Mr. Macready’s, 
but I .wuch prefer Mr. Macready’s conception. My 
reason for this preference is, hecause he infuses 
somewhat of a Macbeth into that “ bloody dog,” for 
whom we have hitherto ‘been wont to feel as little 
sympathy as for a Tyrrell. 

We do not loath and detest Mr. Macready’s 
Gloster, as a ruthless monster of unnatural cruelty. 
No; weeven yield him some portion of ourpity. ‘We 
view him as oae endowed with noble feelings ; with 
a sensibility too keen, a heart 400 proud to brook 
the glance of the scorner on a form “ curtailed of its 
fair proportion.” We pity him as one driven by the 
scorn of man, an outcast from all the warm affec- 
tions which link man to mau. We pity him as one 


driven by that scorn to retort hate for hate, to per- 


petrate the most atrocious crimes, but not utterly 
reckless the while he plunges bis soul in eternal per- 
dition, his memory in eternal shame. This new halo 
we may trace throughout, diffusing a degree of ten- 
derness, which, blending with our admiration of his 
truly royal courage and deportment, takes such 
strong hold of oar sympathies, that, in the mortal 
combat, aftcr the death blow is given, when his 
whole body dilates, as though he was strnggling to 
pour forth his soul in one last gigantic effort for 
vengeance on his foe; then do we quite forget the 
murderous tyrant, in the lion hearted soldier. 

This conception may be too daring an aberration 
from historical and traditional record, yet it is not, 
T believe, very far remote from the intention of 
Shakspeare. It may detract some little from the 
moral of his tragedy, but most assuredly it very 
much heightens its pathetic effect. 


Liverpool, Oct, 4, 1820. T—. Q—-. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am a play-goer, but no critic. I take great 
pleasure in witnessing a good dramatic exhibition, and 


am free enough to state in common conversation what 


pleases me, and with whatI am displeased; and al- 
though I never entertaiii any idea of giving my private 
opinions to the public, yet there are vulgarities exhi- 
bited on our stage that call on every one to mark 
them with disapprobation, either at the theatre or. by 
means of the press. Many persons have a strong dis- 
inclination to express any kind of disapprobation ina 
theatre; and to such your improved miscellany affords a 
good medium of publicly condemning what is offensive 
in this way. Last week, Mr. B. and Mr. I’. received a 
very severe, but, at the same time, a very just censure. 
I was at-the theatre on the two evenings alluded to by 


‘T. K.; and-can bear witness to the justice of his re- 
marks, But had your correspondent seen the low and 





lamb-like style in which Mr. D. personated the Lord 
Mayor on Monday evening, the crimes of those two 
Seacates would have dwindled into insignificance, I 

ave always been of opinion that our comedians repre- 
sented the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London in a 
styleof low vulgarity, quite at variance with probability, 
and not at all warranted by Shakespeare. M. D. on 
this occasion, however, ‘“‘out-heroded Herod.” He 
slaked his tongue, rolled his eyes, and exhibited most 
odious distortions of countenance. Is it possible he 
could be sober? J think he could not. He re- 
ceived, certainly, a severe reprimand by a general hiss 
from the respectable audience assembled to see Mr. 
Kean’s performance of Richard the Third. He must, 
however, be told as others have been told, that such 
practices are not to be quietly tolerated. If, by a pros- 
titution of comic power, he cause some half dozen to 
laugh, he should always be aware that he may lose 
more both in pocket and in Jame, if he cause some scores 
of the more judicious to grieve. 

Yours, truly, 
LOCO, 


Che Pbilanthrepist. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
—<—_— 

(> Few subjects can possess more interest with the 
Philanthropist than those which we have so fre- 
quently brought to the notice of our readers under 
this head ; and for which we refer them to the fol- 
lowing pages in the two volumes of the Kaleidoscope, 
old series. YVol- I. pages 10, 17, 28, 48, 122. Vol. 
II. pages 26, 69, 80, 89. 














A REMARKABLE CASE OF CONSPIRACY. 
— 

A few years ago the Green of a rich Bleacher, in 
the north of Ireland, had been constantly robbed at 
night to a very considerable amount, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost vigilance, the utmost efforts of the 
proprietor and his servants to protect it, and with- 
out the slightest clue, even to a suspicion, who the 
robber was. 

Effectually and repeatedly baffled by the ingenu- 
ity of the thief or thieves, the proprietor at length 
published a proclamation, offering a reward of one 
hundred pounds for the apprehension of any person 
or persons detected robbing the green. 

A few days after this proclamation, the master was 
at midnight roused from his bed, by the alarm of a 
faithful servant, “ there was somebody with a lantern 
crossing the green.” The master started from hig 
bed, flew to the window—it was so; be burried on 
his clothes, armed himself with a pistol, the servant 
flew to his loaded musket, ausl they cautiously fol- . 
lowed the light. The person with the lantern (a man) 
was, as they approached, on * tiptoe,” distinctly . 
seen stooping and groping on the ground; he was 
seen lifting and tumbling the lined, The servant 
jired—the robber fell. Exultingly and fearlessly 
now the map and master proceeded to examine the 
spot. The robber was dead—he was recognized to 
have been a youth of about 19, who resided a few 
fields off. The linen was cut across, bundles of it 
were tied up; and upon searching and examining 
further, the servant in the presence of his master, 
picked up a penknife, with the name of the unhappy 
youth engraved upon the handle. ‘Phe evidence was 
conclusive, for in the morviog the lantern was ac- 
knowledged by the afflicted and implicated father of 
the boy to be his lantern. Defence was dumb. 

The fuithfnl servant received the hundred pounds 
reward, and was, besides, promoted to be the con- 


fidential “overseer” and “ care-taker,” of the estab- 


lishment. 

This faithful servant—this confidential “ care. 
taker” —this vigilant “ overseer,” was hanged shortly 
after at Dundalk, for the murder of that robber, 
natin innocent, that unsuspecting, that Juckless 
youth, 
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It appeared, upon the clearest evidence, and by the 
dying confession and description of the wretch him- 
self, that all this circumstantial evidence was precon- 
certed by himself, that all was a conspiracy, not only 
40 escape from the imputation of all the former rob- 
beries, but to get the hundred pounds reward—that 
he, this “ faithful servant,” was the perpetrator of 
all the former robberies. 

With matchless ingenuity, with matchless perfidy, 
did this villain contrive his case—did he prepare the 
circumstancial evidence of the guilt of that murdered 
youth—did he get up a robbery. did he contrive to 
furnish a robber ! 

The dupe, the victim, he chose for his diabolical 
purpose, was this youth; he was artless, affectionate, 
he was obliging. 

This boy had a favourite knife, a penknife, with 
his name engraved upon ite handle. The first act 
of this fiend was to coax him to give him that knife 
asa keep-sake. Unconscious of the bloovy inten- 
tion, he gave it to him. 

On the evening of the fatal day appointed for this 
mercenary murder, this miscreant overseer prepare 
his bleach green, the theatre of this melancholy tra- 
gedy, for his performance. He tore the linen from 
the pegs in some places, he cut it across in others; 
he turned it up in heaps; he tied it up in bundles, 
as if ready to be removed, and (deep-laid and diabo- 
lical treachery !) he placed this favourite knife, this 
keep-sake, ia one of the cuts himself had made. 

The stage being thus prepared, he invited the de- 
voted youth to supper, and as the nights were dark, 
he expressly bid him to bring with him the lantern 
to light him home, . At supper, or after, with hellish 
art, this host turned the conversation upon the fa- 
vourite knife, this keep-sake which he affected with 
great alarm to miss, and pretending that the last 
recollection he had of it, was using it on a particular 
spot of the bleach green, described that spot to the 
obliging boy, and begged of him to see if it was 
there.—He lit the lantern, his father’s lantern, which 
he had heen desired to bring with him to light him 
home—to hight him to his grave! and with alacrity 
proceeded upon his fatal errand. 

As soon as this monster saw his victim was com- 
pletely in the snare, he made his alarm, and the hor- 
vible, the melancholy crime described was the result. 

Could there possibly be a stronger case of cir- 
cumstantial evidéoce than this? The young man 
seemed actually caught in the fact. There was the 
knife, with his name on it—the linen cut, tied up in 
bundles; the lantern acknowledged by his father. 
The time, past midnight, The master himeelf pre- 
sent, a man of the fairest character—the servant of 
wablemished character—all, all seemed quite con- 
clusive. 












THE FINE ARTS. 
<_— 
STATUARY EXTRAORDINARY, 


ee 

The subjoined letter is a genuine copy of one pre- 
sented to the Committee appointed by the Dublin Li- 
brary Society, for erecting a bust of the late Mr. Kir- 
wan, the Naturalist, who had been President of the 
Society :— 

“ To the Committey appointed to see Mr. Kirwan’s 

Bust dun by the Dublin liberary Society. 
* Please your Honours, 

& J see an advertisement in the freeman’s journal air- 
yesterday, as I get it every mnroin and pays sixpence 
per week for the readin it, setting fourth that all statu- 
aries should send in their proposials for dooing a bust 
of one Mr. Kirwan that died lately it seems, in this 
‘Town. Now’s there’s near a man in Dublin that 


eould doo it cheaper nor neather than myself, and 
Why, Bekase i ave a Boy That’s almost out of his 
time, his name is one tim Slattery and can work nigh- 


d { pare back, and if I an tim bees out, Mrs. Casee a very 


Se ee eee eae 


Your honours wants to see Any of my work, yule go 
any day toJameses Church-yard, yule see there a head- 
Stone leatly put over One Mr. hanks, with death on 
one. side and time with his hour glass and sithe in the 
other, i did Death and tim did time.——and I defie 
aney man in dublin to doo them better. i ave as Nise 
a Block of black stone, the same as Mr. Smith did 
them cherrips Heads with upon the outside of the 
castle chappel where I worked mysel and Tim for 3 
months and where id be yet if it wasent. that i was 
beelyd, bad lock attend them same that dun it to Mr. 
Johnstone but its no matter il he up to them yet, and 
as ithink Tim andi could have dun it any How ina 
week say thirty shillings for mysel and a Guinea for 
tim, thats 21. 12s. 9d. and say two more for the block 
(which is as cheap as bog-Water) that would make it 
in all 4. 18. 3. which is cheay enuff in all conshince, if 
your Honours approves of the proposial plase to send 
tometo No. 13, Patrik Clothes—(Patrick’s close) 3 


decent woman that myself and tim diets with, will 
take any message for your honours humble servant to 
command. 
‘¢ James Meary. 

“cN, B. If any other offers to do the Gob chaper 
may by sumthing else mite bein your honours way. I 
would be glad to make a Head Stone or tom stone for 
any of your honours. direct as above.” 








WATER IS PUREST AT THE POUNTAIN’S HEAD. 
AN ANECDOTE. 


At a time not very remote, when the Duke of Gordon, 
and all the Lords of that family were Roman Catholics. 
a Protestant, not unknown to his Grace, rented a small 
farm under — near poe arg — and ae eae 
ever cause, fallen behind in his payment. vigi- 
lant steward, in the Duke’s absence, vetzed the farmer's 
stock for arrears of rent, and advertised it by the parish 
crier to be rouped, that is, sold by auction, on a fixed 
day. The Duke happily returned in the interval; his 
tenant who knew his road, made the best of his way 
onward to the Duke’s apartment, and he was not inter- 
rupted, but forwarded in it by the servants, who con- 
cluded he came by appointment. ‘‘ Whatis the matter, 
Donald ?” said the Duke, as he saw him enter melan- 
choly. Donald told his sorrowful tale in a concise, 
natural manner: it touched the Duke’s heart, and pro- 
duced an acquittance in form. Staring, as he cheerily 
withdrew, at the pictures and images, he expressed a cu- 
riosity to know what they were, in his homely way. 
‘© These,” said the Duke, with great condescension, 
‘* are the Saints who intercede with God forme.” ** My 
Lord Duke,” said Donald, ‘* would it not be bettter to 
apply yourself directly to God: I went to muckle Saw- 
ney Gordon, and to little Sawney Gordon ; but if I had 
not come to your guid Grace’s self, I could not have got 
my discharge, and baith I and my bairns had been 





Anecdote.—The celebrated Gerroan bard, Gleim, 
once got a painter to paint his own portrait, and that of 
his friend, the Jacobi. Happening to dine about 
this time with the Dean of . @ nobleman in the 
company, who was the friend of both, said to Gleim, 
** I hear youand Jacobi have had your portraits painted, 
1 suppose at full length.” ‘ No,” replied Gleim, 

ights, that we may see ew ate ; 





‘6 that is only for 
we have no occasion for this; for with us the is the 
chief thing.” 


Singular Interposition.—A lady had a tame bird 
witch she was in the habit of letting out of its cage 
every day. One morning as it was picking crumbs of 
bread off the . her cat, who always before showed 

eat kindness for the bird, seized it on a sudden, and 
jumped with it in her mouth upon the table. The lady 
was much alarmed by the fate of her favourite, but on 
turning about, instantly discerned the cause. The door 
had been left open, and a strange cat had just come into 
the room ! er turning it out, her own cat came down 








from her place of safety, and dropped the bird without 





band as well as myself, to help me with it. and if 





Going it the smallest injury. 


fo Correspondents. 


GENERAL APPEAL.—Our portfolio is so crowded with 
communications of various kinds, in prose and verse, 
original or selected, that it is very ible we may 
occasionally fail in making our due acknowledgements 
to some of our numerous correspondents. In the 
interval between this and our next publication, we 
intend to institute a minute search, for the purpose 
of detecting any oversight of our own: in the mean 
time we “6 to assure our friends, that it is our 
anxious wish, as it is our obvious interest, to act 
with perfect impartiality. 


DRAMATIC CRITIQUES.—We have appropriated ra. 
ther more space to the Drama in this day’s publica. 
tion, than we wish to devote to one subject. e let. 
ter of T. Q. would not admit of the pruning knife 
without deterioration ; and as we deem it a very good 
specimen in its way, we have given it entire, merely 
suggesting to the writer, that if he should favour us 
with future structures, he will endeavour to be some- 
what more brief. Whilst on the subject of the Liver- 
pool stage, we cannot restrain the expression of our 
surprise, that whilst Kean, Macready, and others have 
excited so much attention and applause, little or no- 
thing should have been offered in commendation of 
an actress of such undoubted talentsas Mrs. M‘Gibbon. 
Some of the characters allotted to that lady during 
the engagements of the two actors just alluded to, 
have been sustained with a feeling, discrimination, and 
effect very rarely excelled, and in some instances 
scarcely to be equalled by any female on the British 
stage. 











PoncTuaTion.—Our correspondent T. Q. is entitled 
to our thanks for the very distinct writing of the 
amanuensis, whose pen he occasionally employs in 
his communications. The favour of his correspoh- 
dence would, however, be considerably enhancad, 
if he would take the trouble to revise the M. S. as it 
is extremely defective, in what we regard as one of 
the most indispensable requisites of a writer for the 
press—we mean punctuation. 





A THOUGHTFUL FELLOw next week. 


The articles respecting which T. Q. enquires, have regu. 
larly arrived; and our im: ion was that theron. 
ception had been intimated in our notice to correspon’ 
dents; although they might not have been separately 
specified. If we mistake not, we have besides these, 
more than one communication from the same prolific 
quarter. 








The verses of CORNELIUS were not overlooked ; but it 
would be tiresome and impertinent to the public, if we 
were perpetually explaining the motives by which we 
are influenced, in our choice of time ard place for the 
appearance of every corresondent’s favour. 





The letter of J. T. of Manchester, if not objected to by 
the writer, shall be inserted in the Mercurg of Fri- 
day. The critique is unexceptionable, but it militates 
against our plan, to indulge in political allusion, We 
stand pledged to the public to abstain from such 
topics. 

M. G. if a reader of the Kaleidoscope, must know that 
politics, in any shape, do not come within the range 
of our work. 








We refer R. D.—Amicus.—and A. I.. to what we 


have above, under the head of General Apology, 
and shall probably notice them more at length in our 
next. 





B. P.—H. N.—Evicma.—J. B. P. ; and a ‘FRirxp, 
has been received. 
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